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Origin of the Late War. 
By Honorable R. M. T. HUNTER, of Virginia. 


’ The late civil war which raged in the United States has been very 

generally attributed to the abolition of slavery as its cause. When 
we consider how deeply the institutions of southern society and the 
operations of southern industry were founded in slavery, we must 
admit that this was cause enough to have produced such a result. 
But great and wide as was that cause in its far-reaching effects, a 
close study of the history of the times will bring us to the conclusion 
that it was the fear of a mischief far more extensive and deeper even 
than this which drove cool and reflecting minds in the South to be- 
lieve that it was better to make the death struggle at once than 
submit tamely to what was inevitable, unless its coming could be 
averted by force. Men, too old to be driven blindly by passion; 
women, whose gentle and kindly instincts were deeply impressed 
by the horrors of war, and young men, with fortune and position 
yet to be won in an open and inviting field, if peace could be main- 
tained so as to secure the opportunities of liberty and fair treat- 
ment, united in the common cause and determined to make a holo- 
caust of all that was dear to them on the altars of war sooner than 
submit without resentment to the loss of liberty, honor and pro- 
perty by a cruel abuse of power and a breach of plighted faith on 
the part of those who had professed to enter with them into a union 
of justice and fraternal affection. 

When this Union was originally formed, the United States em- 
braced too many degrees of latitude and longitude, and too many 
varieties of climate and production, to make it practicable to estab- 
lish and administer justly one common government which should 
take charge of all the interests of society. To the wise men who 
were entrusted with the formation of that union and common gov- 
ernment it was obvious enough that each separate society should be 
entrusted with the management of its own peculiar interests and 
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that the united government should take charge only of those in- 
terests which were common and general. To gnforce this necessary 
distinction, it was provided that all powers, not specially granted, 
should be reserved to the people and the States, and a list of the 
granted powers was carefully and specifically made. But two par- 
ties soon arose in regard to these limitations. Those who wielded the 
powers thus granted became interested to remove these limitations 
as far as possible, whilst the minority, who belonged to the governed 
rather than the governing party, early learned to regard these limi- 
tations as the best and surest defences against the abuses and op- 
pression of a despotic majority. A tendency soon became manifest 
in the non-slaveholding portion of the union to constitute them- 
selves into that governing party. Endowed with the greater share 
of power in the commencement, that preponderance was increased 
by the course of events. The famous northwestern ordinance, to 
which the old Virginia fathers were driven by their abhorrence of 
slavery, without looking too closely to its probable consequences, 
made the predominance of the non-slaveholding section in the gov- 
ernment irresistible. The abolition of the slave-trade, after a time, 
by the constitution and the northwestern ordinance, left the grow- 
ing superiority of that section not even doubtful But the acquisition 
of Louisiana made another order of growth in political power pos- 
sible as between the two sections. The bare possibility of such a 
result kindled a violent opposition in some portions of the non- 
slaveholding section. In New England it was particularly angry, 
and there sprung up for the first time in the history of our govern- 
ment audible threats of separation. The “land hunger” of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, as Theodore Parker calls it, koon quieted the op- 
position to the acquisition of territory, but a far more bitter strife 
arose as to the equal rights of the two sections to settle the vacant 
territory of the Union and grow possibly pari passu in power. So 
fierce was the strife, and so loud its tumult, that for the first, time it 
broke upon Mr. Jefferson’s ear like “a fire bell in the night.” The 
contest between the two sections over the limitations in the consti- 
tution upon the governing party under it began with the commence- 
ment of its history, and ended only,'as I shall presently show, with the 
revolution which destroyed the old form and established the despo- 
tism of a majority of numbers. It is in the history of this contest 
we must look for the true causes of the war, and the use made of 
the victory by the winning party will show the object and nature of 
that contest. When it became obvious that the only protection of 
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the rights of the minority against the encroachments of the majority 
‘ was to be found in the limitations upon the power of the governing 
party, a death struggle arose between the two parties over the con- 
stitutional restraints upon this power. The struggle between the 
two parties commenced at the beginning of the government. These 
were respectively led by Hamilton and Jefferson, the one with an 
avowed preference for monarchy, the other the great apostle of de- 
mocracy—men of signal abilities, and each conscious of what would 
be the consequence of complete and perfect victory on either side, 
The party of power showed a constant tendency to draw all impor- 
tant subjects of jurisdiction within the vortex of Federal control, 
and an equally persevering effort on the other to limit that control 
to the strict necessities of a common government. A great leader, 
who came into the contest and figured in it until it was well nigh 
ended, used to say that in all good governments there existed a tax- 
consuming and a tax-paying party, between whom a constant con- 
flict existed, and in the history of that conflict the history of party 
strife would be found to consist; but when the first acquired com- 
plete supremacy the nature, if not the form of the government—if it 
was originally republican—was sure to change. The leaders of the 
States rights party, aware of this tendency, as the contest went on, 
became more and more anxious to preserve their constitutional de- 
fences, and loudly proclaimed the danger of yielding them up. 
Time and again they proclaimed that the worst of all governments 
was that of a majority of numbers with absolute and unrestricted 
powers. Despotism of all sorts was bad, but the despotism of a 
majority of numbers in a democratic form of government was the 
worst of all—particularly was that the case in regard to slavery, 
as was often asserted. In February, 1790, when two abolition peti- 
tions, one of them signed by Dr. Franklin, were presented to Con- 
gress, that body “resolved that Congress had no authority to inter- 
fere in the emancipation of slaves, or even the treatment of them 
within any of the States, it remaining with the several States alone 
to provide any regulations therein which humanity or true policy 
may require.” Congress thus clearly declared its view of its 
power over the subject. Congress was petitioned to do all in its 
power to discourage slavery, of which a Massachusetts man, in an 
able history of the long contest, has said: “Congress could not move 
a hair’s breadth towards discouraging it, either lawfully or honestly. 
The powers of Congress being defined and nominated by the 
constitution which framed the government, all it could do in 
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regard to any specific subject was to act upon it, if within its 
province, and if otherwise, ‘to touch not, taste not, handle not.’” 
(Lunt’s Origin of the Late War, p., 25.) In the debate upon 
the subject, one Southern gentleman objected to the commitment 
of these memorials as containing “unconstitutional requests,” 
and said “he feared the commitment would be a very alarming 
circumstance to the Southern States; for if it was to engage 
Congress in an unconstitutional measure, it would be considered 
an interference with their rights, making them uneasy under the 
government, and causing them to lament that they had ever put 
additional power into their hands.” Another declared “that the 
States would never have entered into the confederacy unless their 
property had been guaranteed to them, and that we look upon this 
measure as an attack upon the palladium of our property ”—mean- 
ing the constitution. Another said if he was to hold these slaves in 
eternal bondage he would feel no uneasiness on account of the pres- 
ent menace, “because he would rely upon the virtue of Congress that 
they would not exercise any unconstitutional authority.” This same his- 
torian well says “the impression made upon the southern members 
of Congress at the earliest period is also significant. Although evi- 
dently considering it of no practical importance, they yet clearly 
made it known they regarded such action as in violation of the con- 
stitution, and that without the guaranty for their rights of pro- 
perty in slaves, permitted by that instrument, the States which they 
represented would not have assented to it, and hence the plan for 
the Union must have failed. No one can doubt that if they had 
deemed the guaranty afforded insufficient they could have obtained 
pledges of a still more precise character, either then or at a later period, 
since the object of the Union was one of paramount interest to all. 
But neither they nor their northern compatriots entertained any 
question of the fidelity of their successors to engagements so sol- 
emnly undertaken both express and implied.” (Lunt, p. 27.) 
The history of this transaction shows how early the South was 
taught to look to the constitution for the defences of their rights in 
regard to slavery, how fully, too, and clearly the Congress admitted 
the existence of these defences, and that the South disregarded the 
unauthorized menace of these “anarchic Quakers,” as Carlisle calls 
them, because they “relied upon the virtue of Congress that they would 
not exercise any unconstitutional authority.” Their property in slaves 
was guaranteed by the constitution; they felt authorized to say so 
by a solemn declaration of Congress made at the time, and they had 
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too much confidence in the northern majority, who were soon to 
control that body, to believe that directly or indirectly they would 
impair or destroy a right so solemnly guaranteed. To have antici- 
pated such an attack upon their property and peace, would have 
been to suppose that they had been made the easy victims of a per- 
fidy, which, under all the circumstances, under all the traditions of 
common sufferings and exertions, was characterized by a wealth of 
deception which would have excited the envy even of a Carthagenian, 
Especially would that be the case if the deceit was to be covered up 
by a constant course of perjury on the part of the officials of the 
government, who were to be sworn as a qualification for office to 
support the constitution which contained that pledge. How justly 
our fathers relied upon that instrument to protect their rights, sub- 
sequent history has shown. Nothing could be more clearly estab- 
lished than the right on one side to reclaim fugitive slaves, and the 
obligation on the other to return them—an obligation which surely 
ought to have rested lightly enough on those who brought them 
here and sold them. Nor is it easy to see how the remorse for hav- 
ing sold them could be relieved by inveigling them away from 
those who had bought them. But so it was, that during the exist- 
ence of slavery there was an ever-living contest between the slave 
and the free States on this very subject; the former seeking to en- 
force, and the latter to evade the constitutional obligation for the 
return of fugitive slaves. Long before the secession of the slave 
States, it had become almost impossible, without the assistance of 
armed forces, to reclaim a fugitive slave openly in the free States. 
Lunt, p. 320, says: “At length fourteen of the sixteen free States 
had provided statutes which rendered any attempt to execute the 
fugitive slave act so difficult as to be practically impossible, and 
placed each of those States in an attitude of virtual resistance 
to the laws of the United States.” When Mr. Toombs, in the Senate 
of the United States, during the session in which he withdrew from 
that body, referred to these laws and taxed the free States with theif 
violations of constitutional obligation, in evidence of which he 
produced these statutes, it was pitiful to hear the excuses by which 
the representatives of these States sought to squirm out of the diffi- 
culty—a difficulty for which the executives of Ohio and Iowa would 
scarcely have cared to apologize, if it be true, as doubtless it is, as 
Lunt states, that “at a somewhat later period those officers refused 
to surrender to justice persons charged with participation in the 
John Brown raid”—see note, p. 320. At the era of secession the 
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constitution had not only ceased to be a palladium for these rights 
of secession, but was hardly recognized to be binding at all. 

If, then, this instrument was to be relied upon by the slave States 
to protect them, it was only in the event that they could arm them- 
selves with enough political power to enforce its provisions. So 
obvious had this becomre by 1819-20, when the State of Missouri 
was struggling for admission as a slave State, that the slave States 
at that time solemnly asserted their right to settle the unoccupied 
and unappropriated territory of the United States with their slave 
property, under the protection of its laws—a right which was as 
vehemently denied by the free States. So bitter and fierce was this 
contest, that its agitations shook the very foundations of American 
society. It was settled for a time by a compromise excluding slavery 
from the United States Territories north of a line 36° 30’ north lati- 
tude, and admitting it south of that line. Even this line left the 
South in a condition of hopeless inferiority, which was but little 
helped by the acquisition of a portion of Texas as a slave State. 
When the vast territory obtained from Mexico at the close of the 
war was organized, the Missouri compromise line was set aside, and 
the non-intervention principle was adopted, by which it became be- 
tween the sections a mere question of the ability to colonize—a 
question in regard to which there could scarcely be a doubt, with 
the superior resources in wealth and population of the free States. 
It had become manifest that the South had no protection for its 
rights but the constitution, nor could it hope to avail itself of that 
protection without an increase of power in the government. Its 
hopes for acquiring that were daily becoming less, whilst sectional 
animosities were constantly becoming more angry and bitter. A 
party had sprung up which proclaimed the constitution to be “an 
agreement with death and a covenant with hell.” This party was 
daily becoming stronger and more dangerous in spirit. It began at 
first by taking part in the contests between Whigs and Democrats, 
and grew upon the agitations in Congress and the newspaper press. 
This war of petitions for abolition was commenced by John Quincy 
Adams in 1831, when he -presented a petition from Pennsylvania 
for the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, but at the 
same time declared that he could not vote for it. He who was so 
denounced when he left the Federal party, on account of its disunion 
tendencies, and joined the Democratic under Mr. Jefferson, became 
the “old man eloquent” when he fanned the smouldering spark 
of sectional division with the burning breath of hate and anger 
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which was yet to burst out in flames and consume the house 
with the fire whose initial spark he consented to bear and ap- 
ply to the family dwelling, ever nursing the fire until the build- 
ing was fairly ablaze. And what was now, in 1860, the worth 
of the reliance which kept the South quiet in 1790, because it 
“relied upon the virtue of Congress that it would exercise no 
unconstitutional authority?” In regard to the right to recap- 
ture fugitive slaves, it was at that time obviously a dead letter. 
The free States had violated that obligation by their personal 
liberty statutes, which were consonant with the general spirit 
of their people. The abolition party, which denounced the con- 
stitution as a “covenant with death and an agreement with 
hell,” was fast growing in power and influence in the free States, 
and threatened to become the most powerful political organization 
within their borders. Massachusetts had adopted resolutions by 
her legislature, with the assent of her governor—if his message re- 
presented his opinions—resolutions which were denounced at the 
time as being of a disunion character. Her senator, Bates, pre- 
sented them in silence, and Colonel King, of Alabama, regretted 
that a proposition should come from Massachusetts to dissolve the 
Union. (See Lunt’s Origin of the War, 128-9). All hope of ac- 
quiring any additional political strength by the South to defend 
their rights was gone. The free States had announced their deter- 
mination to exclude slavery from the territories of the United 
States, and they had the strength to do it, if they believed, as they 
affected to do, that the constitution was no obstacle in their path. 
The right of growth was thus denied to the power of the slavehold- 
ing States, and with the state of feeling then existing and cherished, 
‘they had nothing to expect but to be dwarfed and oppressed, judg- 
ing of the future by the past. Indeed, an armed invasion of Vir- 
ginia had been just made by John Brown, with the avowed purpose 
of exciting servile insurrection, and although suppressed by the 
United States and State forces, it excited no such outburst of horror 
and denunciation at the North as it might reasonably be expected 
to have done. On the contrary, he seemed to have been considered 
more as a martyr perishing in a great and holy cause; than a crimi- 
nal seeking to excite a servile war, whose victims were to be women 
and children. “The tolling of bells and the firing of minute guns 
upon the occasion of Brown’s funeral; the meeting houses draped 
in mourning, as for a hero; the prayers offered, the sermons and 
discourses pronounced in his honor, as for a saint—all are of a date 
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too recent and too familiarly known to require more than this pass- 
ing allusion.” (Lunt, 328). Was there anything in all this calcu- 
lated to discourage such attempts for the future? On the contrary,. 
would it not be apt to stir up still more deeply excited minds, and 
the next attempt would probably have caused much more suffering. 
To expect that the attempt to cast a lighted match into a powder 
magazine would fail more than once, would be chimerical indeed. 
In considering the value of his defences under the constitution, a 
Southern man could not well forget that Mr. Seward, the leader of 
the party in power, had not only declared the conflict between free- 
dom and slavery to be “irrepressible,” but had affirmed there was a 
higher law than the constitution, to which the latter must yield, or that 
the famous Helper book, endorsed and recommended generally by 
the Republican members of Congress, declared that “our own ban- 
ner is inscribed: ‘no co-operation with slaveholders in politics; no © 
fellowship with them in religion; no affiliation with them in society ; 
no recognition of pro-slavery men, except as ruffians, outlaws and 
criminals.” Again: “we are determined to abolish slavery at all 
hazards.” With such a history of the administration of the consti- 

’ tution by the party in power, there was no very pleasant outlook 
for the slaveholder in the future. Had he any hope from amend- 
ments? That no effort to save the Union should be spared, Mr. 
Crittenden, of Kentucky, introduced certain resolutions proposing 
amendments to the constitution, which would have saved the Union, 
and which received every Southern vote except the South Carolina 
senators, who had withdrawn. They proposed to adopt, in effect, 
the Missouri compromise line, to prohibit Congress from abolishing 
the slave trade between the States, or slavery in places where the 
United States had exclusive jurisdiction, or in the-District of Co- . 
lumbia, without the consent of Maryland and of the slaveholders, 
and proposed a more effectual provision for the recovery of fugitive 
slaves. For these, a substitute was offered by Mr. Clark, of New 
Hampshire, declaring, amongst other things, that the provisions of 
the constitution are ample for the preservation of the Union, and 
the resolutions of Mr. Crittenden were voted down, and the substi- 
tute adopted by a united vote of the Republicans. Says Lunt: 
“The vote of the Republican members of the Senate was a blank . 
denial of the necessity of compromise, and showed, of course, that 
they had deliberately made up their minds to refuse any negotia- 
tion.” (Lunt’s Origin of the War, p. 411). The adoption of Mr. | 
Crittenden’s resolutions, it was said by Mr. Douglass, would have 
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saved every Southern State except South Carolina. Undoubtedly 
such would have been the effect of a general agreement upon these 
' resolutions between the two seciions. But did the Rebublicans de- 
sire it? It would seem not from the postscript to Mr. Chandler’s 
letter to Governor Blair: “Some of the manufacturing States think 
that a fight would be awful. Without a little blood-letting, this 
Union will not, in my opinion, be worth a curse.” This was from a 
senator from Michigan, a man of much influence in his party. Vir- 
ginia, not yet giving up, her hope of preserving the Union, inter- 
posed to call “a peace conference.” Resolutions were adopted by 
this body, composed of able and eminent men from the different 
States, very similar to Mr. Crittenden’s, which met with no better 
success. .Under these circumstances what were the slaveholding 
States todo? In 1790 they kept quiet, because they “relied upon 
the virtue of Congress that they would do nothing without consti- 
tutional authority.” Was such a faith any longer rational? Had 
not the conduct of the free States proved that the guarantees of the 
constitution upon the subject of slavery were no longer of the 
slightest avail to them? Upon that subject the majority in Con- 
gress, who were from these States, assumed whatever power they 
wanted. Could the minority rely upon the constitution to protect 
any of their rights, if it suited the passions or the interests of the 
majority to invade them? Our government was fast being revolu- 
tionized, and becoming one of a despotic majority of numbers; the 
limitations of a written constitution fast proving themselves to be 
without the defence of the political power to enforce them. Had 
the South the slightest hope of attaining any increase of that power? 
It had proved itself unable to do this in the past: what was the 
hope for the future? Lunt (p. 363) says with justice: “That it is 
impossible to regard the proceedings of the Chicago convention in 
any other light than as equivalent to a proclamation of absolutely 
hostile purposes against the Southern section of the country. They 
were not, technically, a declaration of war, to be conducted by arms, 
simply because they proposed only to use the pacific force of supe- 
rior numbers, in order, to deprive the minority of its rights under 
the constitution.” (Lunt’s Origin of the War, p. 362). Indeed, one 
of its resolutions was amended so as to declare: “When, in the 
course of human events, it becomes necessary for one people to dis- 
solve the political bands which have connected them with one an- 
other, and to assume among the powers of the earth the separate 
and equal station to which the laws of nature and nature’s God en- 
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title them, a decent respect to the opinions of mankind requires 
that they should declare the cause which impelled them to the 
separation.” This amendment was introduced by a Pennsylvanian 
(Lunt, p. 358), and passed unanimously by the convention. (Ibid). 
To what did this look but secession and separation? Did it not 
argue the consciousness of a purpose to drive the South to those 
extremities? What else could the South do but separate, if possi- 
ble, from the majority which ruled the government, and were ani- 
mated by such feelings? Mr. Webster, the great apostle of Union 
in 1851, had said: “I do not hesitate to say and repeat, that if the 
Northern States refuse wilfully or deliberately to carry into effect 
that part of the constitution which respects the restoration of fugi- 
tive slaves, the South would no longer be bound to keep’the com- 
pact. A bargain broken on one side is broken on all sides.” (Lunt, 
p- 321). Had not the precise case occurred? ‘Had not the North 
deliberately and persisténtly refused to carry inte effect that part of 
the constitution? Was the South bound any longer to keep the 
compact, according to this high authority? In this opinion of Mr. 
Webster, Mr. Jefferson undoubtedly concurred. Says Lunt, p. 208: 
“Mr. Jefferson took a different view of the subject, and it is proper 
to give his opinion as stated by Mr. John Q. Adams (who appears 
to have agreed with him) in his eulogy on Mr. Madison. Mr. Ad- 
ams said: ‘Concurring in the doctrines that the separate States have 
a right to interpose in cases of palpable infractions of the’ constitu- 
tion by the government of the United States, and that the alien and 
sedition acts presented a case of such infraction, Mr. Jefferson con- 
sidered them as absolutely null and void, and thought the State 
legislatures competent, not only to declare, but to make them so, to 
resist their execution within their respective borders by physical 
force, and to secede from the Union, rather than to submit to them, 
if attempted to be carried into execution by force.’” On the 2d of 
March, 1861, Mr. Greeley declared: “ We have repeatedly said, and 
we once more insist, that the great principle embodied by Jefferson 
in the Declaration of Independence, ‘that governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the governed,’ is sound and just, 
and that if the slave States, the cotton States, or the gulf States 
only, choose to form an independent nation, they have u moral right 
to do so.”. (Lunt, p. 388-9). 

Is it strange that those States concurred in this opinion? They 
believed that the government was now in hands which were fast 
converting it into one of a majority of numbers ‘with unlimited 
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powers. Did the South enter into any such Union as that? Had 
not her leaders constantly declared that in their opinion this was 
the worst of all forms of government, and if she was willing to 
stake life, liberty and property on the effort to escape it, did she not 
thereby demonstrate the earnestness of her conviction of her right 
to escape, and that her faith had been plighted to a very different 
instrument, by which she refused any longer to be bound to those 
who were seeking under its name to destroy the rights which it 
guaranteed to her, and force her to subserve the purposes of those 
who were seeking to ruin and degrade her own citizens, her men, 
women and children. Who drove the South to these extremities? 
The very men who accuse her of treason. When she accepted the 
contest, to which she was thus virtually invited on terms of contu- 
melious threat and reproach, she was threatened with being wiped 
out and annihilated by the superior resources of her antagonist, 
with whom it was vain and foolish to contend, so unequal were the 
strength and resources of the two parties. It is true that the South 
parted in bitterness, but it was in sadness of spirit also. She did 
not wish—certainly, Virginia did not desire it—if she could maintain 
her rights within the Union. Probably few men foresaw the extent 
or the bitterness of the war. Surely it was a mighty contest to have 
been waged by two parties of such unequal strength in numbers 
and resources, with such a promise of success to the weaker for 
nearly four years, and doubtless there were periods during that time - 
when those who provoked that trial by battle regretted that they 
had done so. The South at last fell from physical exhaustion— 
the want of food, clothes and the munitions of war; she yielded to 
no superiority of valor or of skill, but to the mere avoirdupois of 
numbers. Physically, she was unable to stand up under such a 
weight of human beings, gathered from wherever they could be 
called by appeals to their passions or bought by a promise to sup- 
ply their necessities. It is said that after the battle of the Second 
Cold Harbor, where Grant so foolishly assailed Lee in his lines, and 
where his dead was piled in thousands after his unsuccessful attack, 
the northern leaders were ready to have proposed peace, but were 
prevented by some favorable news from the southwest. They did 
not propose peace except upon terms of unconditional submission. 
The South being forced to accept those terms to obtain it, the North 
was not afraid to avow its purposes and carry them out. Slavery. 
was abolished without compensation, and slaves were awarded equal 
rights with their masters in the government. It was the fear of 
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these results which drove the South into the war. Experience 
proved that this fear was reasonable. The war was alleged as the 
excuse for such proceedings; but can any man doubt that the North 
would have done the same thing if all constitutional restraints upon 
the power of the majority had been peaceably removed. Tosubmit 
peaceably to the unlimited power of the majority was plainly to 
submit to these consequences or any other action which this majority 
may strongly desire to take. It is sought to be excused, I know, 
by assuming that these things were done with the assent of the 
South. That these constitutional amendments represent the well 
considered opinion of any respectable party in the South, there is 
none so infatuated as to believe. They were accepted as the terms 
of the conqueror, and so let them be considered by all who desire 
to know the true history of their origin. 

To introduce hostile and conflicting statements in the formation 
of the public opinion, by which the action of the South was to be 
regulated, might, indeed, weaken and injure that section, but how 
it would help or benefit the North is yet to be seen, if it should so 
turn out. I think I have shown that the South had good reason to 
believe that the North meditated the infliction of these things, and 
that there was but little hope of finding any defence against 
them in the constitution. The alacrity with which she put these 
designs into execution so soon as our conquest enabled her to 
do so, proves that we did not suspect her wrongfully. The South 
‘had either to acquiesce in this oppression tamely and submis- 
sively, or fight to avert it. According to Mr. Webster, she had 
the constitutional right to do this; according to Mr. Greeley, she 
had the moral right to do this. She fought to avert these in- 
juries, and because she was unwilling to remain under the gov- 
ernment of a majority with unlimited powers. What this latter 
change threatens remains to be seen. Congress has already under- 
taken by her civil rights bill to regulate social intercourse amongst 
her people in the States. Will Congress undertake to prescribe 
fast days, enforce temperance and take charge of the police laws of 
the States and the towns? These are questions which posterity 
must answer. Will they have no other remedy against this despo- 
tism but to substitute for it the one-man power. They at least will 
be in no doubt as to the causes, and history will be equally clear 
as to what parties forced it upon us. 

“There is no longer any room for hope. We must fight. I re- 
peat it, Sir—we must fight. An appeal to arms and to the God of 
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battles is all that is left us.” So said and thought Patrick Henry, 
in reply to the British exactions upon the colonies. So thought, 
too, the people of the Confederate States, and they did fight. They 
waged a war for which history has no parallel against such odds in 
resources and numbers. Borne down by odds, against which it was 
almost vain to contend, we were bound to submit, and they have 
taken from us that which, in my opinion, it will be found 


** Not enriches them, 
But leaves us poor indeed.”’ 


Had the South permitted her property, her constitutional rights 
and her liberties to be surreptitiously taken from her without resist- 
ance and made no moan, would she not have lost her honor with 
them? If the alternative were between such a loss and armed re- 
sistance, is it surprising that she preferred the latter? 





Preamble and Resolution 


Offered in a large mass meeting of the people of Botetourt county, December 
10th, 1860, by the Hon. John J. Allen, President of the Supreme Court of 
Virginia, and adopted with but two dissenting voices. 


The people of Botetourt county, in general meeting assembled, 
believe it to be the duty of all the citizens of the Commonwealth, 
in the present alarming condition of our country, to give some ex- 
pression of their opinion upon the threatening aspect of public 
affairs. They deem it unnecessary and out of place to avow senti- 
ments of loyalty to the constitution and devotion to the union of 
these States. A brief reference to the part the State has acted in 
the past will furnish the best evidence of the feelings of her sons in 
regard to the union of the States and the constitution, which is the 
sole bond which binds them together. 

In the controversies with the mother country, growing out of the 
efforts of the latter to tax the colonies without their consent, it was 
Virginia who, by the resolutions against the stamp act, gave the ex- 
ample of the first authoritative resistance by a legislative body to 
the British Government, and so imparted the first impulse to the 
Revolution. 

Virginia declared her independence before any of the colonies, 
and gave the first written constitution to mankind. 

By her instructions her representatives in the General Congress 
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introduced a resolution to declare the colonies independent States, 
and the declaration itself was written by one of her sons. 

She furnished to the Confederate States the father of his country, 
under whose guidance independence was achieved, and the rights 
‘and liberties of each State, it was hoped, perpetually established. 

She stood undismayed through the long night of the Revolution, 
breasting the storm of war and pouring out the blood of her sons 
like water on almost every battle-field, from the ramparts of Quebec 
to the sands of Georgia. 

By her own unaided efforts the northwestern territory was con- 
quered, whereby the Mississippi, instead of the Ohio river, was re- 
cognized as the boundary of the United States by the treaty of 
peace. 

To secure harmony, and as an evidence of her estimate of the 
value of the union of the States, she ceded to all for their common 
benefit this magnificent region—an empire in itself. 

When the articles of confederation were shown to be inadequate 
to secure peace and tranquility at home and respect abroad, Virginia 
first moved to bring about a more perfect union. 

At her instance the first assemblage of commissioners took place 
at Annapolis, which ultimately led to the meeting of the convention 
which formed the present constitution. 

This instrument itself was in a great measure the production of 
one of her sons, who has been justly styled the father of the con- 
stitution. 

“The government created by it was put into operation with her 
Washington, the father of his country, at its head; her Jefferson, 
the author of the Declaration of Independence, in his cabinet; her 
Madison, the great advocate of the constitution, in the legislative 
hall. 

Under the leading of Virginia statesmen the Revolution of 1798 
was brought about, Louisiana was acquired, and the second war of 
independence was waged. . 

Throughout the whole progress of the republic she has never in- 
fringed on the rights of any State, or asked or received an exclusive 
benefit. , 

On the contrary, she has been the first to vindicate the equality 
of all the States, the smallest as well as the greatest. 

But claiming no exclusive benefit for her efforts and sacrifices in 
the common cause, she had a right to look for feelings of fraternity 
and kindness for her citizens from the citizens of other States, and 
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equality of rights for her citizens with all others; that those for 
whom she had done so much would abstain from actual aggressions . 
upon her soil, or if they could not be prevented, would show them- 
selves ready and prompt in punishing the aggressors; and that the ° 
common government, to the promotion of which she contributed so 
largely for the purpose of “establishing justice and insuring do- 
mestic tranquility,” would not, whilst the forms of the constitution 
were observed, be so perverted in spirit as to inflict wrong and in- 
justice and produce universal insecurity. 

These reasonable expectations have been grievously disappointed. 

Owing to aspirit of pharasaical fanaticism prevailing in the North 
in reference to the institution of slavery, incited by foreign emis- 
saries and fostered by corrupt political demagogues in search of 
power and place, a feeling has been aroused between the people of 
the two sections, of what was once a common country, which of 
itself would almost preclude the administration of a united govern- 
ment in harmony. 

For the kindly feelings of a kindred people we find substituted 
distrust, suspicion and mutual aversion. 

For a common pride in the name of American, we find one section 
even in foreign lands pursuing the other with revilings and reproach. 

For the religion of a Divine Redeemer of all, we find a religion 
of hate against a part; and in all the private relations of life, instead 
of fraternal regard, a “consuming hate,” which has but seldom cha- 
racterized warring nations. 

This feeling has prompted a hostile incursion upon our own soil, 
and an apotheosis of the murderers, who were justly condemned 
and executed. 

It has shown itself in the legislative halls by the passage of laws 
to obstruct a law of Congress passed in pursuance of a plain pro- 
vision of the constitution. 

It has been manifested by the industrious circulation of incendiary 
publications, sanctioned by leading men, occupying the highest 
stations in the gift of the people, to produce discord and division in 
our midst, and incite to midnight murder and every imaginable 
atrocity against an unoffending community. 

It has displayed itself in a persistent denial of the equal rights of 
the citizens of each State to settle with their property in the common 
territory acquired by the blood-and treasure of all. 

It is shown in their openly avowed determination to circumscribe 
the institution of slavery within the territory of the States now re- 
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cognizing it, the inevitable effect of which would be to fill the pre- 
sent slaveholding States with an ever increasing negro population, 
resulting in the banishment of our own non-slaveholding popula- 
tion in the first instance and the eventual surrender of our country 
to a barbarous race, or, what seems to be desired, an amalgamation 
with the African. 

And it has at last culminated in the election, by a sectional ma- 
jority of the free States alone, to the first office in the republic, of 
the author of the sentiment that there is an “irrepressible conflict” 
between free and slave labor and that there must be universal free- 
dom or universal slavery; a sentiment which inculcates, as a ne- 
cessity of our situation, warfare between the two sections of our 
country without cessation or intermission until the weaker is re- 
duced to subjection. 

In view of this state of things, we are not inclined to rebuke or 
censure the people of any of our sister States in the South, suffering 
from injury, goaded by insults, and threatened with such outrages 
and wrongs, for their bold determination to relieve themselves from 
such injustice and oppression, by resorting to their ultimate and 
sovereign right to dissolve the compact which they had formed and 
to provide new guards for their future security. 

Nor have we any doubt of the right of any State, there being no 
common umpire between coequal sovereign States, to judge for itself 
on its own responsibility, as to the mode and measure of redress. 

The States, each for itself, exercised this sovereign power when 
they dissolved their connection with the British Empire. 

They exercised the same power when nine of the States seceded 
from the confederation and adopted the present constitution, though 
two States at first rejected it. 

The articles of confederation stipulated that those articles should 
be inviolably observed by every State, and that the Union should 
be perpetual, and that no alteration should be made unless agreed 
to by Congress and confirmed by every State. 

‘Notwithstanding this solemn compact, a portion of the States did, 
without the consent of the others, form a new compact; and there 
is nothing to show, or by which it can be shown, that this right has 
been, or can be, diminished so long as the States continue sovereign. 

The confederation was assented to by the Legislature for each 
State; the constitution by the people of each State for such State 
alone. One is as binding as the other, and no more so. 

The constitution, it is true, established a government, and it ope- 
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rates directly on the individual; the confederation was a league 
operating primarily on the States. But each was adopted by the 
State for itself; in the one case by the Legislature acting for the 
State; in the other “by the people not as individuals composing one 
nation, but as composing the distinct and independent States to which 
they respectively belong.” 

The foundation, therefore, on which it was established was federal, 
and the State, in the exercise of the same sovereign authority by 
which she ratified for herself, may for herself abrogate and annul. 

The operation of its powers, whilst the State remains in the Con- 
federacy, is national; and consequently a State remaining in the. 
Confederacy and enjoying its benefits caunot, by any mode of pro- 
cedure, withdraw its citizens from the obligation to obey the con- 
stitution and the laws passed in pursuance thereof. 

But when a State does secede, the constitution and laws of the 
United States cease to operate therein. No power is conferred on 
Congress to enforce them. Such authority was denied to the Con- 
gress in the convention which framed the constitution, because it 
would be an act of war of nation against nation—not the exercise 
of the legitimate power of a government to enforce its laws on those 
subject to its jurisdiction. 

The assumption of such a power would be the assertion of a pre- 
rogative claimed by the British Government to legislate for the 
colonies in all cases whatever; it would constitute of itself a dan- 

_gerous attack on the rights of the States, and should be promptly 
repelled. 

These principles, resulting from the nature of our system of con- 
federate States, cannot admit of question in Virginia. 

Our people in convention, by their act of ratification, declared 
and made known that the powers granted under the constitution 
being derived from the people of the United States, may be resumed 
by them whenever they shall be perverted to their injury and op- 
pression. 

From what people were these powers derived? Confessedly from 
the people of each State, acting for themselves. By whom were 
they to be resumed or taken back? By the-people of the State who 
were then granting them away. Who were to determine whether 
the powers granted had been perverted to their injury or oppression? 
Not the whole people of the United States, for there could be no 
oppression of the whole with their own consent; and it could not 
have —— into the conception of the convention that the powers 
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granted could not be resumed until the oppressor himself united 
in such resumption. 

They asserted the right to resume in order to ies the people of 
Virginia, for whom alone the convention could act, against the op- 
pression of an irresponsible and sectional majority, the worst form 
of oppression with which an angry Providence has ever afflicted 
humanity. 

Whilst, therefore, we regret that any State should, in a matter of 
common grievance, have determined to act for herself without con- 
sulting with her sister States equally aggrieved, we are nevertheless 
constrained to say that the occasion justifies and loudly calls for 
action of_some kind. 

The election of a President, by a sectional majority, as the repre- 
sentative of the principles referred to, clothed with the patronage 
and power incident to the office, including the authority to appoint all 
the postmasters and other officers charged with the execution of the 
laws of the United States, is itself a standing menace to the South— 
a direct assault upon her institutions—an incentive to robbery and 
insurrection, requiring from our own immediate.local government, 
in its sovereign character, prompt action to obtain additional guar- 
antees for equality and security in the Union, or to take measures 
for protection and security without it. 

In view, therefore, of the present condition of our country, and 
the causes of it, we declare almost in the words of our fathers, con- 
tained in an address of the freeholders of Botetourt, in February, 
1775, to the delegates from Virginia to the Continental Congress,’ 
“That we desire no change in our government whilst left to the free 
enjoyment of our equal privileges secured by the constitution; but 
that should a wicked and tyrannical sectional majority, under the 
sanction of the forms of the constitution, persist in acts of injustice 
and violence towards us, they only must be answerable for the con- 
sequences.” 

“That liberty is so strongly impressed upon our hearts that we 
cannot think of parting with it but with our lives; that our duty to 
God, our country, ourselves and our posterity forbid it; we stand, 
therefore, prepared for every contingency.” 

Resolved, therefore, That in view of the facts set out in the foregoing 
preamble, it is the opinion of this meeting that a convention of the 
people should be called forthwith; that the State, in its sovereign 
character, should consult with the other Southern States, and agree 
upon such guarantees as in their opinion will secure their equality, 
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tranquility and rights within the Union; and in the event of a fail- 
ure to obtain such guarantees, to adopt in concert with the other 
Southern States, or alone, such measures as may seem most expedient 
to protect the rights and insure the safety of the people of Virginia. 

And in the event of a change in our relations to the other States 
being rendered necessary, that the convention so elected should re- 
commend to the people, for their adoption, such alterations in our 
State constitution as may adapt it to the altered condition of the 
State and country. 


Inaugural Address of President Jefferson Davis at Montgomery, Alabama, 
February, 1861. 

Gentlemen of the Congress of the Confederate States of America : 

Called“to the difficult and responsible station of Executive 
Chief of the Provisional Government which you have instituted, I 
approach the discharge of the duties assigned me with an humble 
distrust of my abilities, but with a sustaining confidence in the 
wisdom of those who are to aid and guide me in the administration 
of public affairs, and an abiding faith in the patriotism and virtue 
of the people. Looking forward to the speedy establishment of a 
provisional government to take the place of the present one, and 
which, by its great moral and physical powers, will be better able 
to contend: with the difficulties which arise from the conflicting in- 
terests of separate nations, I enter upon the duties of the office for 
which I have been chosen with the hope that the beginning of our 
career as a Confederacy may not be obstructed by hostile opposition 
to the enjoyment of that separate and independent existence which 
we have asserted, and which, with the blessing of Providence, we 
intend to maintain. 

Our present position has been achieved in a manner unprece- 
dented in the history of nations. It illustrates the American idea 
that government rests upon the consent of the governed, and that it 
is the right of the people to alter or abolish a government whenever 
it becomes destructive of the ends for which it was established. 
The declared purposes of the compact of Union from which we 
have withdrawn were to establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quility, to provide for the common defence, to promote the general 
welfare, and to secure the blessings of liberty for ourselves and our 
posterity ; and when in the judgment of the’sovereign States now 
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comprising this Confederacy it had been perverted from the pur- 
poses for which it was ordained, and had ceased to answer the ends 
for which it was established, an appeal to the ballot-box declared 
that so far as they were concerned the government created by that 
compact should cease to exist. In this they merely asserted a right 
which the Declaration of Independence of 1776 defined to be in- 
alienable. Of the time and occasion for its exercise, they, as sove- 
reign, were the final judges each for itself. The impartial and en- 
lightened verdict of mankind will vindicate the rectitude of our 
conduct, and He who knows the hearts of men will judge the sin- 
cerity with which we have labored to preserve the government of 
our fathers, in its spirit and in those rights inherent in it, which 
were solemnly proclaimed at the birth of the States, and which 
have been affirmed and re-affirmed in the Bills of Rights of the 
several States. When they entered into the Union of 1789, it was 
with the undeniable recognition of the power of ‘fff people to re- 
sume the authority delegated for the purposes of that government, 
whenever, in their opinion, its functions were perverted and its ends 
defeated. By virtue of this authority, the time and occasion re- 
quiring them to exercise it having arrived, the sovereign States here 
represented have seceded from that Union, and it is a gross abuse 
of language to denominate the act rebellion or revolution. They 
have formed a new alliance, but in each State its government has 
remained as before. The rights of person and property have not 
been disturbed. The agency through which they have communi- 
cated with foreign powers has been changed, but this does not 
necessarily interrupt their international relations. 

Sustained by a consciousness that our transition from the former 
Union to the present Confederacy has not proceeded from any dis- 
regard on our part of our just obligations, or any failure to perform 
every constitutional duty—moved by no intention or design to in- 
vade the rights of others—anxious to cultivate peace and commerce 
with all nations—if we may not hope to avoid war, we may at least 
expect that posterity will acquit us of having needlessly engaged in 
it. We are doubly justified by the absence of wrong on our part, 
and by wanton aggression on the part of others. There can 
be no cause to doubt that the courage and patriotism of the people 
of the Confederate States will be found equal to any measures of 
defence which may be required for their security. Devoted to agri- 
cultural pursuits, their chief interest is the export of a commodity 
required in every manufacturing country. Our policy is peace, and 
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the freest trade our necessities will permit. It is alike our interest, 
and that of all those to whom we would sell and from whom we 
would buy, that there should be the fewest practicable restrictions 
upon interchange of commodities. There can be but little rivalry 
between us and any manufacturing or navigating community, such 
as the Northwestern States of the.American Union. 

It must follow, therefore, that mutual interest would invite good 
will and kindness between them and us. If, however, passion or 
lust of dominion should cloud the judgment and inflame the am- 
bition of these States, we must prepare to meet the emergency, and 
maintain, by the final arbitrament of the sword, the position we 
have assumed among the nations of the earth. We have now en- 
tered upon our career of independence, and it must be inflexibly 
pursued. 

Through many years of controversy with our late associates, the 
Northern States, we have vainly endeavored to secure tranquility 
and obtain respect for the rights to which we were entitled. As a 
necessity, not a choice, we have resorted to separation, and hence- 
forth our energies must be devoted to the conducting of our own 
affairs, and perpetuating the Confederacy we have formed. Ifa 
just perception of mutual interest shall permit us peaceably to pur- 
sue our separate political career, my most earnest desire will have 
been fulfilled. Butif this be denied us, and the integrity and ju- 
risdiction of our territory be assailed, it will but remain for us with 
a firm resolve to appeal to arms and invoke the blessings of Provi- 
dence upon a just cause. 

As a consequence of our new constitution, and with a view to 
meet our anticipated wants, it will be necessary to provide a speedy 
and efficient organization of the several branches of the executive 
departments having special charge of our foreign intercourse, finan- 
cial and military affairs, and postal service. For purposes of de- 
fence, the Confederate States may, under ordinary circumstances, 
rely mainly upon their militia; but it is deemed advisable, in the 
present condition of affairs, that there should be a well instructed, 
disciplined army, more numerous than would be usually required 
for a peacé establishment. : 

I also suggest that for the protection of our harbors and commerce 
on the high seas, a navy adapted to those objects be built up. These 
necessities have doubtless engaged the attention of Congress. 

With a constitution differing only in form from that of our fore- 
fathers, in so far as it is explanatory of their well known intents, 
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freed from sectional conflicts which have so much interfered with 
the pursuits of the general welfare, it is not unreasonable to expect 
that the States from which we have parted may seek to unite their 
fortunes with ours under the government we have instituted. For 
this your constitution has made adequate provision, but beyond 
this, if I mistake not the judgment and will of the people, our re- 
union with the States from which we have separated is neither prac- 
ticable nor desirable. To increase power, develop the resources, and 
promote the happiness of this Confederacy, it is necessary that 
there should be so much homogeniety as that the welfare of every 
portion be the aim of the whole. When this homogeniety does not 
exist, antagonisms are engendered which must and should result in 
separation. 

Actuated solely by a desire to protect and preserve our own 
rights and promote our own welfare, the secession of the Confede- 
rate States has been marked by no aggression upon others, and fol- 
lowed by no domestic convulsion. Our industrial pursuits have 
received no check; the cultivation of our fields has progressed as 
heretofore; and even should we be involved in war, there would 
be no considerable diminution in the production of the great staple 
which constitutes our exports, and in which the commercial world 
has an interest scarcely less than our own. This common interest 
of producer and consumer can only be interrupted by external 
force, which would obstruct shipments to foreign markets—a course 
of conduct which would be detrimental to manufacturing and com- 
mercial ‘interests abroad. Should reason guide the action of the 
government from which we have separated, a policy so injurious to 
the civilized world, the Northern States included, could not be dic- 
tated even by the strongest desire to inflict injury upon us; but, if 
otherwise, a terrible responsibilisy will rest upon it, and the suffer- 
ing of millions will bear testimony to the folly and wickedness of 
our aggressors. In the meantime there will remain to us, besides 
the ordinary remedies before suggested, the well known resources 
for retaliation upon the commerce of our enemy. 

Experience in public stations of subordinate grade to this which 
your kindness has conferred on me, has taught me that care and 
toil and disappointments are the price of official elevation. You 
will have many errors to forgive, many deficiencies to tolerate, but 
vou will not find in me either a want of zeal or fidelity to a cause 
that has my highest hopes and most enduring affection. Your 
generosity has bestowed upon me an undeserved distinction—one- 
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which I neither sought nor desired. Upon the continuance of that 
sentiment, and upon your wisdom and patriotism, I rely to direct 
and support me in the performance of the duties required at my 
hands. We have changed the constituent parts, not the system of 
our government. The constitution formed by our fathers is the 
constitution of “the Confederate States.” In their exposition of it, 
and in the’ judicial constructions it has received, it has a light that 
reveals its true meaning. Thus instructed as to the just interpreta- 
tions of that instrument, and ever remembering that all public 
offices are but trusts, held for the benefit of the people, and that 
delegated powers are to be strictly construed, I will hope that by 
due diligence in the discharge of my duties, though I may disap- 
point your expectations, yet to retain, when retiring, something of 
the good will and confidence which welcome my entrance into 
office. It is joyous in perilous times to look around upon a people 
united in heart, who are animated and actuated by one and the 
same purpose and high resolve, with whom the sacrifices to be made 
are not weighed in the balance against honor, right, liberty and 
equality. Obstacles may retard, but cannot prevent their progres- 
sive movements. Sanctified by justice and sustained by a virtuous 
people, let me reverently invoke the. God of our fathers to guide 
and protect us in our efforts to perpetuate the principles which by 
HIS blessing they were able to vindicate, establish and transmit to 
their posterity, and with the continuance of HIS favor, ever to be 
gratefully acknowledged, let us look hopefully forward to success, 
to peace, and to prosperity. 





Address of Congress to the People of the Confederate States. 


JOINT RESOLUTION IN RELATION TO THE WAR. 


Resolved by the Congress of the Confederate States, That the present is 
deemed a fitting occasion to remind the people of the Confederate 
States that they are engaged in a struggle for the preservation both 
of liberty and civilization; and that no sacrifice of life or fortune 
can -.be too costly which may be requisite to secure to themselves - 
and their posterity the enjoyment of these inappreciable blessings ; 
and also to assure them that, in the judgment of the Congress, the 
resources of the country, if developed with energy, husbanded with 
care, and applied with fidelity, are more than sufficient to support 
the most protracted war which it can be necessary to wage for our 
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independence, and to exhort them, by every consideration which 
can influence freemen and patriots, to a magnanimous surrender of 
all personal and party feuds, to an indignant rebuke of every exhi- 
bition of factious temper, in whatever quarter, or upon whatever 
pretext it may be made; toa generous support of all branches of 
the Government, in the legitimate exercise of their constitutional 
powers, and to that harmonious, unselfish and patriotic co-operation 
which can alone impart to our cause the irresistible strength which 
springs from united councils, fraternal feelings, and fervent devotion 
to the public weal. 


In closing the labors of the first Permanent Congress, your repre- 
sentatives deem it a fit occasion to give some account of their stew- 
ardship; to review briefly what, under such embarrassments and 
adverse circumstances, has been accomplished; to invite attention 
to the prospect before us, and the duties incumbent on every citizen 
in this crisis; and to address such words of counsel and encourage- 
ment as the times demand. 

Compelled, by a long series of oppressive and tyrannical acts, 
culminating at last in the selection of a President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, by a party confessedly sectional and hostile to the South and 
her institutions, these States withdrew from the former Union and 
formed a new Confederate alliance as an independent Government, 
based on the proper relations of labor and capital. This step was 
taken reluctantly, by constraint, and after the exhaustion of every 
measure that was likely to secure us from interference with our 
property, equality in the Union, or exemption from submission to 
an alien Government. The Southern States claimed only the unre- 
stricted enjoyment of the rights guaranteed by the Constitution- 
Finding, by painful and protracted experience, that this was per- 
sistently denied, we determined to separate from those enemies who 
had manifested the inclination and ability to impoverish and destroy 
us. We fell back upon the right for which the colonies maintained 
the war of the Revolution, and which our heroic forefathers asserted 
to be clear and inalienable. The unanimity and zeal with which 
the separation was undertaken and perfected, finds no parallel in 
history. The people rose en masse to assert their liberties and pro- 
tect their menaced rights. There never was before such universality 
of conviction among any people on any question involving so serious 
and so thorough a change of political and international relations. 
This grew out of the clearness of the right so to act, and the cer- 
tainty of the perils of further association with the North. The 
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change was so wonderful, so rapid, so contrary to universal history, 
that many fail to see that all has been done in the logical sequence 
of principles, which are the highest testimony to the wisdom of our 
fathers, and the best illustration of the correctness of those princi- 
ples. This Government is a child of law instead of sedition, of right 
instead of violence, of deliberation instead of insurrection. Its early 
life was attended by no anarchy, no rebellion, no suspension of 
authority, no social disorders, no lawless disturbances. Sovereignty 
was not for one moment in abeyance. The utmost conservatism 
marked every proceeding and public act. The object was “to do 
what was necessary and no more; and to do that with the utmost 
temperance and prudence.” St. Just, in his report to the Conven- 
tion of France, in 1793, said: “A people has but one dangerous 
enemy, and that is Government.” We adopted no such absurdity. 
In nearly every instance the first steps were taken legally, in accord- 
ance with the will and prescribed direction of the constituted autho- 
rities of the seceding States. We were not remitted to brute force 
or natural law, or the instincts of reason. The charters of freedom 
were scrupulously preserved. As in the English revolution of 1688, 
and ours of 1776, there was.no material alteration in the laws, be- 
yond what was necessary to redress the abuses that provoked the 
struggle. No attempt was made to build on speculative principles. 
The effort was confined within the narrowest limits of historical and 
constitutional right. The controversy turned on the records and 
muniments of the past. We merely resisted innovation and tyranny, 
and contended for our birthrights and the covenanted principles of 
our race. We have had our governors, general assemblies and courts; 
the same electors, the same corporations, “the same rules for pro- 
perty, the same subordinations, the same order in the law and in 
the magistracy.” When the sovereign States met in council, they in 
truth and substance, and in a constitutional light, did not make but 
prevented a revolution. 

Commencing our new national life under such circumstances, we 
had a right to expect that we would be permitted, without molesta- 
tion, to cultivate the arts of peace, and vindicate, on our chosen 
arena and with the selected type of social characteristics, our claims 
to civilization. It was thought, too, by many, that war would not 
be resorted to by an enlightened country, except on the direst neces- 
sity. That a people, professing to be animated by Christian senti- 
ment, and who had regarded our peculiar institution as a blot and 
blur upon the fair escutcheon of their common Christianity, should 
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make war upon the South for doing what they had a perfect right 
to do, and for relieving them of the incubus which they professed 
rested upon them by association, was deemed almost beyond belief 
by many of our wisest minds. It was hoped, too, that the obvious 
interests of the two sections would restrain the wild frenzy of excite- 
ment, and turn into peaceful channels the thoughts of those who 
had but recently been invested with power in the United States. 

These reasonable anticipations were doomed to disappointment, 
The red glare of battle, kindled at Sumter, dissipated all hopes of 
peace, and the two governments were arrayed in hostility against 
each other. We charge the responsibility of this war upon the United 
States. They are accountable for the blood and havoc and ruin it 
has caused. For such a war we were not prepared. The difference 
in military resources between our enemies and ourselves; the im- 
mense advantages possessed in the organized machinery of an estab- 
lished government; a powerful navy, the nucleus of an army, credit 
abroad, and illimitable facilities in mechanical and manufacturing 
power, placed them on “the vantage ground.” In our infancy, we 
were without a seaman or soldier, without revenue, without gold and 
silver, without a recognized place in the family of nations, without 
external commerce, without foreign credit, with the prejudices of 
the world against us. While we were without manufacturing facil- 
ities to supply our wants, our ports were blockaded; we had to 
grapple with a giant adversary, defend two thousand miles of sea- 
coast, and an inland frontier of equal extent. If we had succeeded 
in preventing any successes on the part of our enemy, it would have 
been a miracle. What we have accomplished, with a population so 
inferior in numbers and means so vastly disproportionate, has excited 
the astonishment and admiration of the world. 

The war in which we are engaged was wickedly, and against all 
our protests and the most earnest efforts to the contrary, forced upon 
us. South Carolina sent a commission to Washington to adjust all 
questions of dispute between her and the United States. One of 
the first acts of the Provisional Government was to accredit agents 
to visit Washington and use all honorable means to obtain a satis- 
factory settlement of all questions of dispute with that government. 
Both efforts failed. Commissioners were deceived and rejected, and 
clandestine but vigorous preparations were made for war. In pro- 
portion to our perseverance and anxiety have been the obstinacy 
and arrogance in spurning offers of peace. It seems we can be in- 
debted for nothing to the virtues of ourenemy. We are obliged to 
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his vices, which have enured to our strength. We owe as much to 
his insolence and blindness as to our precaution. 

The wager of battle having been tendered, it was accepted. The 
alacrity with which our people flew to arms is worthy of all praise. 
Their deeds of heroic daring, patient. endurance, ready submission 
to discipline, and numerous victories, are in keeping with the fervent 
patriotism that prompted their early volunteering. Quite recently, 
scores of regiments have re-enlisted for the war, testifying their de- 
termination to fight until their liberties were achieved. Coupled 
with, and contributing greatly to, this enthusiastic ardor, was the 
lofty courage, the indomitable resolve, the self-denying spirit of our 
noble women, who, by their labors of love, their patience of hope, 
their unflinching constancy, their uncomplaining submission to 
privations of the war, have shed an immortal lustre upon their sex 
and country. 

Our army is no hireling soldiery. It comes not from paupers, 
criminals or emigrants. It was originally raised by the free, uncon- 
strained, unpurchasable assent of the men. All vocations and classes 
contributed to the swelling numbers. Abandoning luxuries and 
comforts to which they had been accustomed, they submitted cheer- 
fully to the scanty fare and exactive service of the camps. Their 
services above price, the only remuneration they have sought is the 
protection of their altars, firesides and liberty. In the Norwegian 
wars, the actors were, every one of them, named and patronymically 
described as the King’s friend and companion. Thesame wonderful 
individuality has been seen in this war. Our soldiers are not a con- 
solidated mass, an unthinking machine, but an army of intelligent 
units. To designate all who have distinguished themselves by spe- 
cial valor, would be to enumerate nearly allin thearmy. The gen- 
erous rivalry between the troops from different States has prevented 
any special pre-eminence, and hereafter, for centuries to come, the 
gallant bearing and unconquerable devotion of Confederate soldiers 
will inspire the hearts and encourage the hopes, and strengthen the 
faith of all who labor to obtain their freedom. 

For three years this cruel war has been waged against us, and its 
continuance has been seized upon as a pretext by some discontented 
persons to excite hostility to the government. Recent and public 
as have been the occurrences, it is strange that a misapprehension 
exists as to the conduct of the two governments in reference to peace. 
Allusion has been made to the unsuccessful efforts, when separation 
took place, to procure an amicable adjustment of all matters in dis- 
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pute. These attempts at negotiation do not comprise all that has 
been done. In every form in which expression could be given to 
the sentiment, in public meetings, through the press, by legislative 
resolves, the desire of this people for peace, for the uninterrupted 
enjoyment of their rights and prosperity, has been made known. 
The President, more authoritatively, in several of his messages, 
while protesting the utter absence of all desire to interfere with the 
United States, or acquire any of their territory, has avowed that the 
“advent of peace will be hailed with joy. Our desire for it has 
never been concealed. Our efforts to avoid the war, forced on us as 
it was by the lust of conquest and the insane passions of our foes: 
are known to mankind.” 


The course of the Federal Government has proved that it did not 
desire peace, and would not consent to it on any terms that we could 
possibly concede. In proof of this we refer to the repeated rejection 
of all terms of conciliation and compromise, to their recent contemp- 
tuous refusal to receive the Vice President, who was sent to negotiate 
for softening the asperities of war, and their scornful rejection of the 
offer of a neutral power to mediate between the contending parties. 
If cumulative evidence be needed, it can be found in the following 
resolution, recently adopted by the House of Representatives in 
Washington: 


“ Resolved, That as our country and the very existence of the best 
government ever instituted by man are imperilled by the most 
causeless and wicked rebellion that the world has seen, and believ- 
ing as we do that the only hope of saving this country and pre- 
serving this government is by the power of the sword, we are for 
,the most vigorous prosecution of the war until the constitution and 
the laws shall be enforced and obeyed in all parts of the United 
States; and to that end we oppose any armistice, or intervention, or 
mediation, or proposition for peace, from any quarter, so long as 
there shall be found a rebel in arms against the government; and 
we ignore all party names, lines and issues, and recognize but two 
parties in this war—patriots and traitors.” 


The motive of such strange conduct is obvious. The Republican 
party was founded to destroy slavery and the equality of the States, 
and Lincoln was selected as the instrument to accomplish this object. 
The Union was a barrier to the consummation of this policy, because 
the constitution, which was its bond, recognized and _ protected 
slavery and the sovereignty of*the States. The Union must there- 
fore be sacrificed, and to insure its destruction, war was deter- 
mined on. 
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The mass of the northern people were not privy to, and sympa- 
thized in no such design. They loved the Union and wished to 
preserve it. To rally the people to the support of the war, its object 
was proclaimed to be “a restoration of the Union,” as if that which 
implied voluntary assent, of which agreement was an indispensable 
element and condition, could be preserved by coercion. It is absurd 
to pretend that a government, really desirous of restoring the Union, 
would adopt such measures as the confiscation of private property, 
the emancipation of slaves, systematic efforts to invite them to insur- 
rection, forcible abduction from their homes, and compulsory enlist- 
ment in the army, the division of a sovereign State without its 
consent, and the proclamation that one-tenth of the population of a 
State, and that tenth under military rule, should control the will of 
the remaining nine-tenths. The only relation possible between the 
two sections, under such a policy, is that of conqueror and conquered, 
superior and dependent. Rest assured, fellow-citizens, that although 
restoration may still be used as a war-cry by the Northern Govern- 
ment, it is only to delude and betray. Fanaticism has summoned 
to its aid cupidity and vengeance; and nothing short of your utter 
subjugation, the destruction of your State governments, the over- 
throw of your social and political fabric, your personal and public 
degradation and ruin, will satisfy the demands of the North. Can 
there be a man so vile, so debased, so unwarthy of liberty as to 
accept peace-on such humiliating terms? 

It would hardly be fair to assert that all the northern people par- 
ticipate in these designs. Qn the contrary, there exists a powerful 
political party which openly condemns them. The administration 
has, however, been able thus far, by its enormous patronage and its 
lavish expenditures to seduce, or by its legions of “Hessian” mer- 
cenaries to overawe the masses, to control the elections and to estab- 
lish an arbitrary despotism. It cannot be possible that this state of 
things can continue. The people of the United States, accustomed 
to freedom, cannot consent to be ruined and enslaved in order to 
ruin and enslave us. Moral, like physical, epidemics, have their 
allotted periods, and must, sooner or later, be exhausted and dis- 
appear. When reason returns, our enemies will probably reflect 
that a people like ours, who have exhibited such capabilities and 
extemporized such resources, can never be subdued; that a vast 
expanse of territory, with such a population, cannot be governed as 
an obedient colony. Victory would not be conquest. The inextin- 
guishable quarrel would be transmitted “from bleeding sire to son,” 
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and the struggle would be renewed between generations yet unborn. 
To impoverish us would only be to dry up some of the springs of 
northern prosperity—to destroy southern wealth is to reduce north- 
ern profits, while the restoration of peace would necessarily re-estab- 
lish some commercial intercourse. It may not be amiss, in this 
connection, to say that at one time it was the wish and expectation 
of many at the South to form a treaty of amity and friendship with 
the northern States, by which both peoples might derive the benefits 
of commercial intercourse, and move on side by side in the arts of 
peace and civilization. History has confirmed the lesson taught by 
Divine authority, that each nation, as well as each individual, should 
seek their happmess in the prosperity of others, and not in the 
injury or ruin of a neighbor. The general welfare of all is the 
highest dictate of moral duty and economic policy, while a heritage 
of triumphant wrong is the greatest curse that can befall a nation. 

Until some evidence is given of a change of policy on the part of 
the government, and some assurance is received that efforts at nego- 
tiation will not be spurned, the Congress are of opinion that any 
direct overtures for peace would compromise our ‘self-respect, be 
fruitless of good, and interpreted by the enemy as an indication of 
weakness. We can only repeat the desire of the people for peace, 
and our readiness to accept terms consistent with the honor and 
dignity and independence of the States, and compatible with the 
safety of our domestic institutions. 

Not content with rejecting all proposals for a peaceful settlement 
of the controversy, a cruel war of invasion was commenced, which, 
in its progress, has been marked by a brutality and disregard of the 
rules of civilized warfare that stand out in unexampled barbarity 
in the history of modern wars. Accompanied by every act of cruelty 
and rapine, the conduct of the enemy has been destitute of that 
forbearance and magnanimity which civilization and Christianity 
have introduced to mitigate the asperities of war. The atrocities 
are too incredible for narration. Instead of a regular war, our resist- 
ance of the unholy efforts to crush out our national existence is 
treated as a rebellion, and the settled international rules between 
belligerents are ignored. Instead of conducting the war as betwixt 
two military and political organizations, it is a war against the whole 
population. Houses are pillaged and burned; churches are defaced ; 
towns are rarisacked; clothing of women and infants is stripped 
from their persons; jewelry and mementoes of the dead are stolen; 
mills and implements of agriculture are destroyed; private salt 
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works are broken up; the introduction of medicines is forbidden; 
means of subsistence are wantonly wasted to produce beggary; 
prisoners are returned with contagious diseases; the last morsel of 
food has been taken from families, who were not allowed to carry on 
a trade or branch of industry; a rigid and offensive espionage has 
been introduced to ferret out “disloyalty ;” persons have been forced 
to choose between starvation of helpless children and taking the 
oath of allegiance to a hated government; the cartel for exchange 
of prisoners has been suspended and our unfortunate soldiers sub- 
jected to the grossest indignities; the wounded at Gettysburg were 
deprived of their nurses and inhumanly left to perish on the field ; 
helpless women have been exposed to the most cruel outrages and 
to that dishonor which is infinitely worse than death; citizens have 
been murdered by the Butlers and McNeils and Milroys, who are 
favorite generals of our enemies; refined and delicate ladies have 
been seized, bound with cords, imprisoned, guarded by negroes, and 
held as hostages for the‘return of recaptured slaves; unoffending 
non-combatants have been banished or dragged from their quiet 
homes, to be immured in filthy jails; preaching the gospel has been 
refused, except on condition of taking the oath of allegiance; parents 
have been forbidden to name their children in honor of “rebel” 
chiefs; property has been confiscated; military governors have been 
appointed for States, satraps for provinces, and Haynaus for cities. 
These cruelties and atrocities of the enemy have been exceeded 
by their malicious and blood-thirsty purposes and machinations in 
reference to the slaves. Early in this war, President Lincoln averred 
his constitutional inability and personal unwillingness to interfere 
with the domestic institutions of the States, and the relation between 
master and servant. Prudential considerations may have been 
veiled under conscientious scruples, for Seward, in a confidential 
instruction to Mr. Adams, the minister to Great Britain, on 10th 
March, 1862, said: “If the Government of the United States should 
precipitately decree the immediate abolition of slavery, it would re- 
invigorate the declining insurrection in every part of the South.” 
Subsequent reverses and the refractory rebelliousness of the seceded 
States caused a change of: policy, and Mr. Lincoln issued his cele- 
brated proclamation, a mere brutwm fulmen, liberating the slaves in 
the “insurrectionary districts.” On the 24th of June, 1776, one of - 
the reasons assigned by»Pennsylvania for her separation from the 
mother country was, that in her sister colonies the “King had excited 
the negroes to revolt, and to imbrue their hands in the blood of 
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their masters, in a manner unpracticed by civilized nations.” This, 
probably, had reference to the proclamation of Dunmore, the last 
royal Governor of Virginia, in 1775, declaring freedom to all servants 
or negroes, if they would join “for the reducing the colony toa 
proper-sense of its duty.” The invitation to the slaves to rise against 
their masters, the suggested insurrection, caused, says Bancroft, “a 
thrill of indignation to run through Virginie, effacing all differences 
of party,and rousing one strong, impassioned purpose to drive away 
the insolent power by which it had been put forth.” A cotemporary 
annalist, adverting to the same proclamation, said, “it was received 
with the greatest horror in all the colonies.” 

“The policy adopted by Dunmore,” says Lawrence in his notes 
on Wheaton, “of arming the slaves against their masters, was not 
pursued during the war of the revolution; and when negroes were 
taken by the English, they were not considered otherwise than as 
property and plunder.” Emancipation of slaves as a war measure 
has been severely condemned and denounced by the most eminent 
publicists in Europe and the United States. The United States, “in 
their diplomatic relations, have ever maintained,” says the northern 
authority just quoted, “that slaves were private property, and for 
them, as such, they have repeatedly received compensation from 
England.” Napoleon I. was never induced to issue a proclamation 
for the emancipation of the serfs in his war with Russia. He said: 
“T could have armed against her a part of her population, by pro- 
claiming the liberty of the serfs. A great number of villages asked 
it of me, but I refused to avail myself of a measure which would 
have devoted to death thousands of families.” In the discussions 
growing out of the treaty of peace of 1814, and the proffered medi- 
ation of Russia, the principle was maintained by the United States 
that “the emancipation of enemy’s slaves is not among the acts of 
legitimate warfare.” In the instructions from John Quincy Adams, 
as Secretary of State, to Mr. Middleton, at St. Petersburg, October 
18, 1820, it is said: “The British have broadly asserted the right of 
emancipating slaves (private property) as a legitimate right of war. 
No such right is acknowledged as a law of war by writers who admit 
any limitation. The right of putting to death all prisoners in cold 
blood, and without special cause, nfight as well be pretended to be a 
law of war, or the right to use poisoned weapons, or to assassinate.” 

Disregarding the teachings of the apprdved writers on interna- 
tional law, and the practice and claims of his own government in 
its purer days, President Lincoln has sought to convert the South 
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into a St. Domingo, by appealing to the cupidity, lusts, ambition 
and ferocity of the slave. Abraham Lincoln is but the lineal de- 
scendant of Dunmore, and the impotent malice of each was foiled 
by the fidelity of those who, by the meanness of the conspirators, 
would only, if successful, have been seduced into idleness, filth, vice, 
beggary and death. : 

But we tire of these indignities and enormities. They are too 
sickening for recital. History will hereafter pillory those who com- 
mitted and encouraged such crimes in immortal infamy. 

General Robert E. Lee, in a recent battle order, stated to his in- 
vincible legions, that “the cruel foe seeks to reduce our fathers and 
mothers, our wives and children, to abject slavery.” He does not 
paint too strongly the purposes of the enemy or the consequences 
of subjugation. What has been done in certain districts, is but the 
prologue of the bloody drama that will be enacted. It is well that 
every man and woman should have some just conception of the | 
horrors of conquest. The fate of Ireland at the period of its con- 
quest, and of Poland, distinctly foreshadows what would await us. 
The guillotine, in its ceaseless work of blood, would be revived for 
the execution of the “rebel leaders.” The heroes of our contest 
would be required to lay down their proud ensigns, on which are 
recorded the battle-fields of their glory, to stack their arms, lower 
their heads in humiliation and dishonor, and pass under the yoke 
of abolition misrule and tyranny. A hateful inquisition, made atro- 
cious by spies and informers; star-chamber courts, enforcing their 
decisions by confiscations, imprisonments, banishments and death; 
a band of detectives, ferreting out secrets, lurking in every family, 
existing in every conveyance; the suppression of free speech ; the 
deprivation of arms and franchises; and the ever present sense of 
inferiority would make our condition abject and miserable beyond 
what freeman can imagine. Subjugation involves everything that 
the torturing malice and devilish ingenuity of our foes can suggest— 
the destruction of our nationality, the equalization of whites and 
blacks, the obliteration of State lines, degradation to colonial vassa- 
lage, and the reduction of many of our citizens to dreary, hopeless, 
remediless bondage. A hostile police would keep “order” in every 
town and city. Judges, like Busteed, would hold our courts, pro- 
tected by Yankee soldiers. Churches would be filled by Yankee or 
tory preachers. Every office would be bestowed on aliens. Absen- 
teeism would curse us with all its vices. Superadded to these, 
sinking ’ into a lower abyss of degradation, we would be made 
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the slaves of our slaves, hewers of wood and drawers of water for 
those upon whom God has stamped indelibly the marks of physical 
and intellectual inferiority. The fast, or foreign countries, need 
not be sought unto to furnish illustrations of the heritage of shame 
that subjugation would entail. Baltimore, St. Louis, Nashville, 
Knoxville, New Orleans, Vicksburg, Huntsville, Norfolk, Newbern, 
Louisville and Fredericksburg, are the first fruits of the ignominy 
and poverty of Yankee domination. 

The sad story of the wrongs and indignities endured by those 
States which have been in the complete or partial possession of the 
enemy, will give the best evidence of the consequences of subjuga- 
tion. Missouri, a magnificent empire of agricultural and mineral 
wealth, is to-day a smoking ruin and the theatre of the most re- 
volting cruelties and barbarities. The minions of tyranny consume 
her substance, plunder her citizens, and destroy her peace. The 
sacred rights of freemen are struck down, and the blood of her 
children, her maidens, and her old men, is made to flow, out of 
mere wantonness and recklessness. No whispers of freedom go 
unpunished, and the very instincts of self-preservation are outlawed. 
The worship of God and the rites of sepulture have been shamefully 
interrupted, and, in many instances, the cultivation of the soil is 
prohibited to her own citizens. These facts are attested by many 
witnesses, and it is but a just tribute to that noble and chivalrous 
people, that, amid barbarities almost unparalleled, they still main- 
tain a proud and defiant spirit towards their enemies. - 

In Maryland, the judiciary, made subservient to executive abso- 
lutism, furnishes no security for individual rights or personal 
freedom ; members of the legislature are arrested and imprisoned 
without process of law or assignment of cause, and the whole land 
groaneth under the oppressions of a merciless tyranny. 

In Kentucky, the ballot-box has been overthrown, free speech is 
suppressed, the most vexatious annoyances harass and embitter, 
and all the arts and appliances of an unscrupulous despotism are 
freely used to prevent the uprising of the noble patriots of “the 
dark and bloody ground.” Notes of gladness, assurances of a 
brighter and better day, reach us, and the exiles may take courage 
and hope for the future. 

In Virginia, the model of all that illustrates human heroism and 
self-denying patriotism, although the tempest of desolation has 
swept over her fair domains, no sign of repentance for her separa- 
tion from the North can befound. Her old homesteads dismantled, 
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her ancestral relics destroyed, her people impoverished, her territory 
made the battle-ground for the rude shocks of contending hosts, 
and then divided, with hireling parasites, mockingly claiming 
jurisdiction and authority, the Old Dominion still stands with 
proud crest and defiant mien, ready to tramp beneath her heel 
every usurper and tyrant, and to illustrate afresh her sic semper 
tyrannis, the “ proudest motto that ever blazed on a nation’s shield 
or a warrior’s arms.” 

To prevent such effects, our people are now prosecuting this 
struggle. It is no mere war of calculation, no contest for a par- 
ticular kind of property, no barter of precious blood for filthy 
lucre. Everything involved in manhood, civilization, religion, law, 
property, country, home, is at stake. We fight not for plunder, 
spoils, pillage, territorial conquest. The Government tempts by no 
prizes of “beauty or booty,” to be drawn in the lottery of this war. 
We seek to preserve civil freedom, honor, equality, firesides, and 
blood is well shed when “shed for our family, for our friends, for 
our kind, for our country, for our God.” Burke said: “ A State, 
resolved to hazard its existence rather than abandon its object, must 
have an infinite advantage over that which is resolved to yield, 
rather than carry its resistance beyond acertain point.” It is better 
to be conquered by any other nation than by the United States. It 
is better to be a dependency of any other power than of that. By 
the condition of its existence and essential constitution, as now 
governed, it must be in perpetual hostility to us. As the Spanish 
invader burned his ships to make retreat impossible, so we cannot 
afford to take steps backward. Retreat is more dangerous than 
advance. Behind us are inferiority and degradation—before us is 
everything enticing to a patriot. 

Our bitter and implacable foes are preparing vigorously for the 
coming campaign. Corresponding efforts should be made on our 
part. Without murmuring, our people should respond to the laws 
which the exigency demands. Every one capable of bearing arms, 
should be connected with some effective military organization. The 
utmost energies of the whole population should be taxed to pro- 
duce food and clothing, and a spirit of cheerfulness and trust in an 
all-wise and overruling Providence should be cultivated. 

The history of the past three years has much to animate us to 
renewed effort, and a firmer and more assured hope. A whole 
people have given their hearts and bodies to repel the invader, and 
costly sacrifices have been made on the altar of our country. No 
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similar instance is to be found of such spontaneous uprising and 
volunteering. Inspired by a holy patriotism, again and again, 
have our brave soldiers, with the aid of Heaven, baffled the efforts 
of our foes. It is in no arrogant spirit, that we refer to successes 
that have cost us so much blood, and brought sorrow to so many 
hearts. We may find in all this an earnest of what, with deter- 
mined and resolute exertion, we can do to avert subjugation and 
slavery—and we cannot fail to discern in our deliverance from so 
many and so great perils, the interposition of that Being who will 
not forsake us in the trials that are to come. Let us, then, looking 
upon the bodies of our loved and honored dead, catch inspiration 
from their example, and gather renewed confidence and a firmer 
resolve to tread, with unfaltering trust, the path that leads to honor 
and peace, although it lead through tears and suffering and blood. 

We have no alternative but todo our duty. We combat for pro- 
perty, homes, the honor of our wives, the future of our children, 
the preservation of our fair land from pollution, and to avert a 
doom which we can read, both in the threats of our enemies and 
the acts of oppression, we have alluded to in this address. 

The situation is grave, but furnishes no just excuse for despon- 
dency. Instead of harsh criticisms on the Government and our 
generals; instead of bewailing the failure to accomplish impossi- 
bilities, we should rather be grateful, humbly and profoundly, to a 
benignant Providence, for the results that have rewarded our labors. 
Remembering the disproportion in population, in military and 
naval resources, and the deficiency of skilled labor in the South, 
our accomplishments have surpassed those recorded of any people 
in the annals of the world. There is no just reason for hopelessness 
or fear. Since the outbreak of the war the South has lost the 
nominal possession of the Mississippi river and fragments of her 
territory; but Federal occupancy is not conquest. The fires of 
patriotism still burn unquenchably in the breasts of those who are 
subject to foreign domination. We yet have in our uninterrupted 
control a territory, which, according to past progress, will require 
the enemy ten years to overrun. 

The enemy is not free from difficulties. With an enormous debt, 
the financial convulsion, long postponed, is surely coming. The 
short crops in the United States and abundant harvests in Europe 
will hasten what was otherwise inevitable. Many sagacious. persons 
at the North discover in the usurpations of their Government the 
certain overthrow of their liberties. A large number revolt from 
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the unjust war waged upon the South, and would gladly bring it to 
anend. Others look with alarm upon the complete subversion of 
constitutional freedom by Abraham Lincoln, and feel, in their own 
persons, the bitterness of the slavery which three years of war have 
failed to inflict on the South. Brave and earnest men at the North 
have spoken out against the usurpations and cruelties daily prac- 
ticed. The success of these men over the radical and despotic 
faction which now rules the North may open the way to peaceful 
negotiation and a cessation of this bloody and unnecessary war. 

In conclusion, we exhort our fellow-citizens to be of good cheer 
and spare no labor, nor sacrifices, that may be necessary to enable 
us to win the campaign upon which we have just entered. We 
have passed through great trials of affliction, but suffering and 
humiliation are the schoolmasters that lead nations to self-reliance 
and independence. These disciplinary providences but mature and 
develope and solidify our people. We beg that the supplies and 
resources of the country, which are ample, may be sold to the 
Government to support and equip its armies. Let all spirit of 
faction and past party differences be forgotten in the presence of 
ourcruel foe. Weshould not despond. Weshould beself-denying. 
We should labor to extend to the utmost the productive resources 
of the country. We should economize. The families of soldiers 
should be cared for and liberally supplied. We entreat from alla 
generous and hearty co-operation with the Government in all 
branches of its administration, and with the agents, civil or military, 
in the performance of their duties. Moral aid has the “ power of 
the incommunicable,” and, by united efforts, by an all-compre- 
hending and self-sacrificing patriotism, we can, with the blessing of 
God, avert the perils which environ us, and achieve for ourselves 
and children peace and freedom. Hitherto the Lord has interposed 
graciously to bring us victory, and in His hand there is present 
power to prevent this great multitude which come against us from 
casting us out of the pessession which He has given us to inherit. 

T. J. SEMMES, 
J. L. ORR, 


A. E. MAXWELL, 
Committee on the part of the Senate. 


J. W. CLAPP, 

J. L. M. CURRY, 
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W. N. H. SMITH, 
Committee of the House of Representatives. 
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Signed by Thomas S. Bocock, Speaker of House of Representa- 
tives; Walter Preston, John McQueen, Charles W. Russell, W. 
Lander, A. H. Conrow,-C. J. Munnerlyn, Thomas 8S. Ashe, O. R. 
Singleton, J. L. Pugh, A. H. Arrington, Waller R. Staples, A. R. 
Boteler, Thomas J. Foster, W. R. Smith, Ro. J. Breckinridge, John 
M. Martin, Porter Ingram, A. H. Garland, E. 8. Dargan, D. Funsten, 
Thomas D. McDowell, J. R. McLean, R. R. Bridgers, G. W. Jones, 
B. S. Gaither, George W. Ewing, W. D. Holder, Dan. W. Lewis, 
Henry E. Read, A. T. Davidson, M. H. Macwillie, James Lyons, 
Caspar W. Bell, R. B. Hilton, Charles J. Villere, J. W. Moore, Lucius 
J. Dupre, John D. C. Atkins, Israel Welsh, William G. Swan, F. B. 
Sexton, T. L. Burnett, George G. Vest, Wm. Porcher Miles, E. 
Barksdale, Charles F. Collier, P. W. Gray, W. W. Clarke, William 
W. Boyce, John R. Chambliss, John J. McRae, John Perkins, Jr., 
Robert Johnson, James Farrow, W. D. Simpson, Lucius J. Gartrell, 
M. D. Graham, John B. Baldwin, E. M. Bruce, Thomas B. Hanly, 
W. P. Chilton, O. R. Kenan, C. M. Conrad, H. W. Bruce, David 
Clopton, W. B. Machen, D. C. DeJarnette, H. C. Chambers, Thomas 
Menees, 8. A. Miller, James M. Baker, Robert W. Barnwell, A. G. 
Brown, Henry C. Burnett, Allen T. Caperton, John B. Clark, 
Clement C. Clay, William T. Dortch, Landon C. Haynes, Gustavus 
A. Henry, Benjamin H. Hill, R. M. T. Hunter, Robert Jemison, Jr. ; 
Herschel V. Johnson, of Georgia; Robert W. Johnson, of Arkansas ; 
Waldo P. Johnson, of Missouri; Augustus E. Maxwell, Charles B. 
Mitchel, W. S. Oldham, James L. Orr, James Phelan, Edwin G. 
Reade, T. J. Semmes, William E. Simms, Edward Sparrow, and 
Louis T. Wigfall. 





Promised Material. 


There has been promised us, from time to time, a large mass of 
material on almost every part of the history of the war. A number 
of gentlemen intend to send us valuable MSS. and documents. But 
we beg that they will do so at their earliest convenience, as every 
day’s delay lessens the probability of our ever receiving them. 
These things are so easily forgotten, and MSS. and documents are 
so easily lost. A distinguished soldier wrote the secretary that he 
had accumulated a very valuable mass of material which he had 
intended sending us, but an unexpected fire had destroyed the whole 
of it. 
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Our First Paper. 


As intimated in the last annual report of the Executive Com- 
mittee, we have decided that it will be best for the Southern His- 
torical Society to do in the future its own publishing, and we send 
out our first number with the firm conviction that those who are 
interested in vindicating the truth of Confederate History will sus- 
tain the enterprise and make it a complete success. 

It seemed appropriate that our first number should contain some 
discussion of the causes which led to the war, the motives which 
prompted the Southern States to attempt the establishment of a 
Confederacy of their own, and the spirit in which they entered 
upon and prosecuted the great contest for constitutional freedom. 
Accordingly, we present the able paper of the distinguished states- 
man (Hon. R. M. T. Hunter), who graced the United States Senate 
in its palmier days—the famous “ Botetourt resolutions” of the 
distinguished jurist (Judge Allen), which produced a profound 
impression at the time they were first published, and deserve to be 
put in more permanent form—the Inaugural Address of President 
Davis, the classic English of which is only equaled by its senti- 
ments of lofty patriotism—and the address of the Confederate Con- 
gress, which is understood to have eminated from the able, facile 
pen of Hon. J. L. M. Curry, of Alabama, was signed by all of the 
members of Congress, and deserves to have a place in every vindi- 
cation of the South. 





The Southern Historical Society. 


It may be well to give in this number a sketch of the origin, 
history, and objects of our Society, for the information of those 
unacquainted with them, and the following is therefore submitted : 


On the 1st of May, 1869, a number of gentlemen in the city of 
New Orleans formed themselves into an Association under the 
style of the “Southern Historical Society,” with a parent society 
to hold its seat in that city,and with the design of having affiliated 
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societies in the States of Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Texas, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Missouri, and Kentucky and the District of Columbia; 
but New Orleans was not found a favorable location for the parent 
society, and therefore, under the call of the said society, a Conven- 
tion was held at the Montgomery White Sulphur Springs, in Vir- 
ginia, on the 14th of August, 1873, by which the society was re- 
organized, with a change of the seat of the parent society to the 
city of Richmond, Virginia. 

The following resolutions were adopted by the said convention : 

Resolved, 1. That the headquarters of the Southern Historical 
Society be transferred to Richmond, Virginia. 

2. That this convention, in order to carry out the purposes pro- 
posed by the Executive Committee of the Southern Historical 
Society, at New Orleans, proceed to re-organize the society, with 
the object and purposes set forth in the annexed paper, as modified, 
and to elect officers. 

3. That this organization be retained on its present basis, and 
that the officers shall be a President, Vice-President, Secretary and 
Treasurer, and Executive Committee, resident in the State of Vir- 
ginia, and a Vice-President in each of the Southern States. 

4. That each Vice-President shall be ex-officio president of the 
auxiliary State society, and is requested to organize the same and 
the affiliated local societies. 

5. That the Secretary shall receive a salary to be fixed by the 
Executive Committee. 

6. That the society adopt some financial scheme to raise funds to 
carry out the purposes of the organization and the publication of 
its historical material. 

7. That the fee of annual membership be three dollars, and of 
life membership fifty dollars. 

8. That the publication of the material collected be made either 
by means of a magazine, or by occasional volumes of transactions, 
as may be found most expedient. 

9. That the society as soon as re-organized proceed to enroll 
members and to extend its membership. 

10. That in all questions touching the organization of the society, 
when a division is called for, the vote shall be taken by States, and 
each State shall be entitled to two votes. 

11. That the thanks of the convention be tendered to the editor 
and publishers of the Southern Magazine, for their publication of 
valuable contributions to the history of the Confederate War. 

12. That this convention offer to General Early its thanks for his 
able and valuable address, and request a copy for publication with 
the proceedings of the convention, so that a wide circulation may 
be given to it. 

The following is the paper referred to in the second resolution, 
being the general outline for the original organization of the society, 


as modified by the convention: 
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The Southern Historical Society is organized with the following 
general outline: 

A parent society, to hold its seat and its archives in the city of 
Richmond, Virginia, with affiliated societies to be organized in all 
the States favorable to the object proposed; these in their turn 
branching into local organizations in the different townships— 
forming thus a wide fellowship of closely co-ordinated societies, 
with a common centre in the parent association in the said city. 

The object proposed to be accomplished is the collection, classifi- 
cation, preservation, and final publication, in some form to be here- 
after determined, of all the documents and facts bearing upon the 
eventful history of the past few years, illustrating the nature of the 
struggle from which the country has just emerged, defining and 
vindicating the principles which lay beneath it, and marking the 
stages through which it was conducted to its issue. It is not under- 
stood that this association shall be purely sectional, nor that its 
labors shall be of a partisan character. 


Everything which relates to this critical period of our national 
history, pending the conflict, antecedent or subsequent to it, from 
the point of view of either, or of both the contestants ; everything, 
in short, which shall vindicate the truth of history is to be indus- 
triously collated and filed. 

It is doubtless true, that an accepted history can never be written 
in the midst of the stormy events of which that history is com- 
posed, nor by the agents through whose efficiency they were wrought. 
The strong passions which are evoked in every human conflict dis- 
turb the vision and warp the judgment, in the scales of whose 
criticism the necessary facts are to be weighed—even the relative 
importance of these facts cannot be measured by those who are in 
too close proximity. Scope must be afforded for the development 
of the remote issues before they can be brought under the range of 
a philosophical apprehension ; and the secret thread be discovered, 
running through all history, upon which its single facts crystalize 
in the unity of some great Providential plan. 

The generations of the disinterested must succeed the generations 
of the prejudiced before history, properly termed such, can be 
written. This, precisely, is the work we now attempt, to construct 
the archives in which shall be collected these memoirs to serve for 
future history. 

It is believed that invaluable documents are scattered over the 
whole land, in loose sheets, perhaps lying in the portfolios of 
private gentlemen, and only preserved as souvenirs of their own 
’ parts in the historic drama. 

Existing in forms so perishable, regarded, it may be, only as so 
much waste paper, by those into whose hands they must fall, no 
delay should be suffered in their collection and preservation. 

There is doubtless, too much that is yet unwritten floating only 
in the memories of the living, which if not speedily rescued will 
be swallowed in the oblivion of the grave, but which, if reduced to 
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record and collated, would afford the key to many a cypher, in a 
little while to become unintelligible for want of interpretation. 

All this various material, gathéred from every section, will need 
to be industriously classified and arranged, and finally deposited in 
the central archives of the society, under the care of appropriate 
guardians. ' 

To this task of collection, we invite the immediate attention and 
co-operation of our copatriots throughout the South, to facilitate 
which, we propose the organization of State and district associa- 
tions, that our whole people may be brought in harmony of action 
in this important matter. 

The rapid changes through. which the institutions of the country 
are now passing, and the still more stupendous revolutions in the 
opinions of men, remind us that we stand to-day upon the outer 
verge of a great historic cycle, within which a completed past will 
shortly be enclosed. Another cycle may touch its circumference; 
but the events it shall embrace will be gathered around another 
historic centre, and the future historian will pronounce that in 
stepping from the one to the other he has entered upon another and 
separate volume of the nation’s record. 

Let us, who are soon to be in that past to which we properly 
belong, see there are no gaps in the record. 

Thus shall we discharge a duty to the fathers, whose principles 
we inherit, to the children, who will then know whether to honor 
or to dishonor the sires that begot them; and above all, to the dead 
heroes sleeping on the vast battle plains, from the Susquehannah to 
the Rio Grande, whose epitaph history yet waits to engrave upon 
their tombs. 

The funds raised by initiation fees, assessments, donations and 
lectures, after defraying the current expenses, will be appropriated 
to the safe keeping of the archives, and publication of the transac- 
tions. 

For the accomplishment of these ends contributions are respect- 
fully solicited from all parties interested in the establishment and 
prosperity of the Southern Historical Society. 

Contributions to the archives and library of the society are re- 
spectfully solicited under the following specific divisions: 

1. The histories and historieal collections of the individual 
States from the earliest periods to the present time, including travels, 
journals and maps. 

2. Complete files of the newspapers, periodicals, literary, scientific 
and medical journals of the Southern States, from the carliest times 
to the present day, including especially the period oi the recent 


. American civil war. 


3. Geological, topographical, agricultural, manufacturing and 
commercial reports, illustrating the statistics, climate, soil, resources, 
products and commerce of the Southern States. 

4. Works, speeches, sermons and discourses relating to the recent 
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conflict and political changes. Congressional and State reports 
during the recent war. 

5. Official reports and descriptions, by officers and privates and 
newspaper correspondents and eye-witnesses of campaigns, military 
operations, battles and sieges. 

6. Military maps. 

7. Reports upon the munitions, arms and equipment, organiza- 
tion, numbers and losses of the various branches of the Southern 
armies—infantry, artillery, cavalry, ordnance and commissary and 
quartermaster departments. 

8. Reports of the Adjutant General of the late C. S. A., and of 
the Adjutant Generals of the armies, departments, districts and 
States, showing the resources of the individual States, the available 
fighting population, the number, organization and losses of the 
forces called into actual service. 

9. Naval operations of the Confederate States. 

10. Operations of the Nitre and Mining Bureau. 

11. Commercial operations. 

12. Foreign relations, diplomatic correspondence, ete. 

13. Currency. 

14. Medical statistics and medical reports. 

15. Names of all officers, soldiers and sailors in the military and 
naval service of the Confederate States who were killed in battle, or 
died of disease or wounds. 

16. Names of all wounded officers, soldiers and sailors. The 
nature of the wounds should be attached to each name, also the 
loss of one or more limbs should be carefully noted. 

17. Published reports and manuscripts relating to civil prisoners 
held during the, war. 

18. All matters, published or unpublished, relating to the treat- 
ment, diseases, mortality, and exchange of prisoners of war. 

19. The conduct of the hostile armies in the Southern States. 
Private and public losses during the war. Treatment of citizens by 
hostile forces. 

20. Southern poetry, ballads, songs, etc. 


The following are the officers of the Southern Historical Society, 
under the re-organization : 


Parent Society, Richmond, Va.—Gen. Jupat A. Earty, President; 
Hon. Rosert M. T. Hunrer, Vice-President; Rev. J. Wm. Jones, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

Executive Committee—Gen. Dabney H. Maury, Chairman; Col. 
Charles S. Venable, Col. Wm. Preston Johnson, Col. Robert E. 
Withers, Col. Joseph Mayo, Col. Geo. W. Munford, Lt. Col. Archer 
Anderson, Maj. Robert Stiles, George L. Christian, Esq. ~ 

Vice-Presidents of States—Gen. Isaac R. Trimble, Maryland; Gov. 
Zebulon B. Vance, North Carolina; Gen. M. C. Butler, South Caro- 
lina; Gen. A. H. Colquit, Georgia; Admiral R. Semmes, Alabama ; 
Col. W. Call, Florida; Gen. Wm. T. Martin, Mississippi; Gen. J. B. 
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Hood, Louisiana; Col. T. M. Jack, Texas; Hon. A. H. Garland, 
Arkansas; Gov. Isham G. Harris, Tennessee ; Gen. J.S. Marmaduke, 
Missouri; Gen. S. B. Buckner, Kentucky; W. W. Corcoran, Esq., 
District of Columbia. 


The secretary elected by the society (Col. Geo. W. Munford) 
faithfully carried out his instructions until other public duties con- 
strained him to resign, and the present incumbent was elected. 

The legislature of Virginia passed a bill giving the society such 
quarters in the State capitol as the Governor and Superintendent of 
Public Buildings might assign them, and we have thus secured an 
excellent office where our archives are as safe as those of the State. 
The work of collecting material has steadily progressed, and the 
degree of success which has attended the effort may be inferred 
from the following very general summary of material on hand made 
in the last annual report of the Executive Committee : 


“Tn the way of official reports we have a very nearly complete 
set of allthe reports printed by the Confederate departments, em- 
bracing messages of the President and Heads of Departments, re- 
ports of battles, statutes at large of Congress, acts and resolutions 
of the Senate and House of Representatives; general orders of the 
Adjutant-General’s department, and a large collection of reports of 
the several State governments. We have in MSS. a full set of re- 
ports of Longstreet’s corps; all of Ewell’s reports from the opening 
of the campaign of ’63 to the close of the war; all of the papers of 
General J. E. B. Stuart; a full set of the papers of General 8. D. 
Lee’s corps, and a large number of most valuable reports of other 
officers of the different armies of the Confederacy. We have a 
complete set of the reports of the Committee on the Conduct of 
the War to the United States Congress, which embraces testimony 
of the leading Federal generals on nearly every one of their cam- 
paigns and battles; and we have also a number of other Federal 
official reports, and are arranging to get the whole of them. We 
are indebted to General A. A. Humphries, Chief of Engineers of 
the United States army, for a set of beautiful maps illustrating the 
movements of the armies, and for the courteous promise of adding 
other maps to those sent. We have in MS.-a full sketch of the 
history of Longstreet’s corps, by General E. P. Alexander, and a 
number of MS. narratives of other commands, campaigns, and 
movements, written by those whose position and reliability render 
them very valuable. Dr. J. R. Stevenson has given us a MS. fully 
vindicating the Confederate authorities from the charge of cruelty 
to Federal prisoners. We havea very large collection of pamphlets, 
published during the war and since, which throw light on our 
history. We haye full bound files of the New York Herald and 
Tribune for the years of the war, and also files of several Richmond 
papers for the same period. General Early has presented us with a 
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bound volume of articles written, by himself on various matters 
pertaining to the war, and the secretaries have earnestly sought to 
gather and preserve everything which appears in the press and 
seems of any value. 

“We have on our shelves many of the books that have been 
written about the war, and are arranging to secure all that can be 
of any possible value to the future historian. In fine, we have 
already in our archives invaluable material for the history of every 
part of the war. We have the promise of valuable additions, and 
we hope soon to have a complete arsenal from which the defender 
of our cause may draw any desired weapon.” 


The Executive Committee feel that they may congratulate the 
Society and our friends everywhere on what we have already ac- 
complished, and may confidently appeal to all lovers of truth for 
help in extending the good work in which we are engaged. 





How our Friends can Help us. 


1. Become members of the Society by sending the Secretary $50 
for a Life member’s certificate, or $3 for an Annual membership. 

2. If you are already an annual member, see that your renewal 
fees are regularly paid. 

3. Talk to your friends about the Society, and endeavor to induce 
them to become members. 

4, Send us, and try to induce others to send us, material for our 
archives—such as is indicated above. 

5. Many may find it convenient to make contributions of money 
to enable the Society to carry on its work. If youcannot contribute 
as much as Mr. Corcoran’s liberal donation of $500 per annum, you’ 
may aid us by donations of smaller sums. 





An Explanation. 


The Secretary has recently sent out to all members who are in 
arrears to the Society a request for payment, and has received from 
several gentlemen replies to the effect that they only subscribed for 
one year. The terms of membership in the Society are such that 
we take it for granted that a member desires to continue his mem- 
bership unless he notifies the Secretary to the contrary before the 
expiration of his subscription, By remembering this our annual 
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members can save both the Secretary and themselves trouble. But 
where the notification has not been sent, we hope that members 
will find it convenient and agreeable to remit promptly the amount 
of the annual fee. 





Our Connection with the Southern Magazine. 


Since the Ist of July, 1875, the Southern Historical Society has 
had no connection whatever with the Southern Magazine published 
by the Messrs. Turnbull, Baltimore. All communications for the 
Society should, therefore, be addressed to the Secretary at Richmond, 
Virginia. 





General E. P. Alexander’s History of Longstreet’s Corps. 


In response to numerous inquiries, we will state that we propose 
to resume and to complete the publication of General Alexander’s 
narrative, which was so abruptly broken off in the last July number 
of the Southern Magazine. 





Subscribe or Renew. 


We send this number to every member of the Society whose 
name appears on our books, and to a large number of persons who 
have never been members. But we desire them to understand dis- 
tinctly our terms: We propose to send our papers only to members 
who pay their fees, and to subscribers who pay annually in advance. 
Let our annual members, therefore, promptly remit their renewal 
fee, and our friends who propose to become members of the Society, 
or subscribers to our papers, do so at once. 





Book Notices. 


Books sent the society from time to time will be briefly noticed 
in our MONTHLY. 

We have recently received the following: 

From Dr. H. T. Barnard, clerk in the War Department, sixteen 
volumes of Reports of the Secretary of War, from 1865 to 1875. While 
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not as valuable as the reports of the Secretary during the years of 
the war (a full set of which we are anxious to secure), they are still 
very important additions to our collection, as they mark the mili- 
tary history of “ Reconstruction.” 


Report of Major General J. G. Barnard, Colonel of Engineers United 
States Army, on the Defences of Washington. 

This book is gotten up in beautiful style; illustrated with maps, 
plans of fortifications, &c., and gives a very interesting description 
of the origin, progress, and detailed history of the defences of Wash- 
ington. 

There are, of course, some things in it which any intelligent Con- 
federate will detect as mistakes, but it is evidently the work of an able 
soldier, and is a very valuable contribution to the history of those 
great campaigns which threatened the capture of Washington. 
General Barnard falls into the common error of all Federal writers 
in greatly overestimating the numbers of the several Confederate 
armies to which he has occasion to allude; but we have come to 
regard that as almost a necessity with both civilians and soldiers on 
that side. 

This book completely refutes the popular idea of the defenceless 
condition of Washington at the time of General Early’s advance 
on it in 1864, and shows that he acted with proper prudence in not 
making a more serious attack upon very formidable works which 
were defended by a force much larger than his own little army. 

From Col. Wm. Allan, formerly chief of ordinance, Second Corps, 
Army Northern Virginia, we have received ‘“ CHANCELLORSVILLE,” 
by Major Jed. Hotchkiss and Colonel Wm. Allan. This is a very 
able and valuable contribution to the history of the Virginia battle 
fields. The narrative is clear, accurate and vigorous, and the maps 
are in every respect admirable. The book is gotten up in the best 
style of D. Van Nostrand, New York, and should have a place in the 
library of every military student. 


The Battle of Gettysburg. By Samuel P. Bates. Philadelphia: Davis 
& Co., 1875. 

We are indebted to the publishers for a copy of this book, which 
-has received the highest enconiums of Northern Military critics, 
and may be accepted asa standard work on the Federal side. Colonel 
John P. Nicholson, of Philadelphia, pronounces it “ the fullest, fair- 
est, and most accurate ” account of the great battle yet published, and 
others are equally decided in its praise. A book thus recommended 
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must be worth reading in order to see a standard Northern history, 
if for no other reason. We have read it with interest, and may at 
some future time publish a full review of it. We can only say now 
that the author seems to have bestowed on it a great deal of labor, 
and has préduced a book of historic value which will be widely 
read. It was not remarkable, perhaps, tiiat Federal commanders 
during the war should have so egregiously overestimated our num- 
bers; but it is entirely inexcusable that a historian at this day 
(with easy access to the official reports of the Confederate generals) 
should commit the same blunders. Mr. Bates puts Hill’s corps at 
Fredericksburg at 30,000 men, Stuart’s cavalry at Brandy Station 
at 12,000, the force which environed Milroy at Winchester at 
60,000, and General Lee’s entire force at Gettysburg at 107,000 men. 
Now the truth is that these figures are most inexcusable exaggera- 
‘ tions. General Lee’s entire force at Gettysburg was not quite 57,000 men. 
Ah! if our grand old chieftan had commanded the numbers which 
Northern generals and Northern writers attribute to him, then the 
story of Gettysburg and of the war would have been far different. 


Sherman’s Historical Raid. By H. V. Boynton. Cincinnati: Wil- 
stach, Baldwin & Co. 

The author has kindly sent us a copy of this able and scathing 
review of Sherman’s Memoirs, and we have read it with very great 
interest. ‘ 

He shows most conclusively from the official records that Sher- 
man has done great injustice to Grant, Buell, Rosecrans, Thomas, 
McPherson, Schofield, and almost every other officer to whom he 
alludes in his book, and he earries the war into Africa by severely 
criticising Sherman’s generalship, upon some of his most important 
fields, and showing that he was actually saved from terrible disaster 
again and again by the very men whom he now disparages. 

We cannot, of course, accept all that General Boynton has writ- 
ten ; but we rejoice to see this well merited rebuke to “the Gen- 
eral of the Army” who not only makes himself “the hero of his 
own story,” but oversteps all bounds of delicacy and propriety (not 
to say common decency), and well illustrates in his Memoirs the 
Proverb, “Oh! that mine enemy would write a book!” 





